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Series  Description 


Sharing  Success  is  a video  series  designed  to 
help  classroom  teachers  to  better  understand 
and  plan  for  their  students  who  have  English 
as  a Second  Language  needs.  It  also  contains 
useful  information  for  teacher  assistants  or 
anyone  who  may  be  working  with  the  ESL 
student  in  the  classroom.  The  series  includes 
the  following  three  programs. 

Program  1: 

Understanding  English  as  a Second 
Language  introduces  the  ESL  student  to 
the  viewer.  It  briefly  outlines  some  of  the 
issues  facing  the  ESL  student  at  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  and 
describes  how  teachers  can  better  prepare  for 
their  students’  orientation  and  initial 
assessment.  Through  classroom  scenes  and 
interviews  with  teachers,  eight  principles  that 
underlie  successful  second  language  learning 
are  presented. 


Program  2: 

ESL  Teaching  Strategies  for  Elementary 
Students  focuses  on  the  elementary  ESL 
student.  It  builds  on  the  principles  introduced 
in  Program  1,  introducing  teaching  strategies 
that  can  be  used  effectively  with  all  students, 
especially  those  with  ESL  needs. 

Program  3: 

ESL  Teaching  Strategies  for  Secondary 
Students  looks  at  the  secondary  ESL  student 
and  introduces  teaching  strategies  especially 
conducive  to  second  language  learning, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  teaching  language 
through  content. 


Using  the  Series 


The  programs  in  the  Sharing  Success  series 
are  designed  to  help  classroom  teachers  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  ESL  student  in  the 
integrated  setting.  The  teaching  strategies 
introduced  in  Programs  2 and  3 target  ESL 
students’  needs,  but  will  benefit  language 
instruction  for  all  students.  These  strategies 
build  upon  current  teaching  practices  that  are 


used  successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  and 
are  considered  integral  to  rather  than  additive 
to  regular  instruction. 

These  videos  can  easily  be  used  for  self-study 
in  conjunction  with  the  accompanying  print 
documents  in  cases  where  no  ESL  service  is 
available.  They  can  also  be  presented  in  a 
workshop,  inservice,  or  on  a professional 
development  day,  led  by  an  ESL  teacher  or  ESL 
specialist. 

While  each  program  can  be  viewed  separately, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  view 
Program  1,  as  it  provides  important 
background  for  Programs  2 and  3,  If  all 
teachers  also  watch  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  programs,  they  will  better 
appreciate  the  complete  journey  of  the  ESL 
student  through  a school  system. 


The  Viewer’s  Guide 


This  booklet  provides  information  about 
Programs  1,  2,  and  3,  including  pre-  and  post- 
viewing activities  and  discussion  questions  for 
each  program.  Each  program  guide  has  been 
divided  into  the  following  sections: 

• Program  Description 

• Program  Summary 

• Suggested  Program  Study  Guidelines 

Those  who  are  preparing  to  use  this  series  for 
self-study  or  in  a workshop  situation  are 
advised  to  note  and  photocopy  the  charts 
required  for  the  pre-viewing  and  post-viewing 
activities.  All  charts  are  located  in  the 
Appendices. 
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Understanding  English 
as  a Second  Language 


Understanding  English  as  a Second  Language  is 
the  first  in  a three-part  video  series  designed 
to: 

• introduce  the  ESL  student  and 
sensitize  viewers  to  the  student’s 
feelings  and  needs 

• highlight  the  benefits  for  the  ESL 
student  of  integration  in  the  regular 
classroom 

• outline  the  characteristics  of  a 
supportive  learning  environment  for 
second  language  learners 

• present  eight  principles  of  second 
language  learning  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  ESL  students  and 
outline  how  these  principles  affect 
classroom  practice 

• help  the  teacher  do  better  planning  for 
ESL  students’  needs  through  learning 
as  much  as  possible  from  an  initial 
assessment  interview 


Program  Summary 


As  an  elementary  or  secondary  teacher,  you 
may  find  that  your  classroom  is  a global 
village  of  many  cultures  and  languages.  Your 
ESL  students  may  be  recent  immigrants, 
refugees,  visa  students,  or  students  born  in 
our  country  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  English  and/or  do  not  speak  English 
at  home.  ESL  students  who  are  integrated 
into  the  regular  classroom  as  soon  as 
possible  can  begin  the  process  of  becoming 
fully  participating  members  of  our  society. 

A warm  welcome  and  a supportive  learning 
environment  are  crucial  to  helping  the  ESL 
student  get  off  to  the  best  start  possible. 
Buddyirig  an  ESL  student  with  a student  who 
speaks  the  same  language  helps  to  orient  the 
new  student  more  quickly.  Elementary  and 
secondary  classrooms  that  encourage 
cooperative  learning  are  the  most 
favourable  situations  for  second  language 
learners  because  the  students  can  learn 


Program  Description 
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both  language  and  content  while  benefitting 
from  the  models  provided  by  their  English- 
speaking  peers. 

ESL  students  bring  a wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  to  their  classrooms  and  are  also  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  their  peers. 
Positively  acknowledging  their  native 
language  and  culture  fosters  their  confidence 
and  self-esteem.  ESL  students  need 
encouragement  to  maintain  their  first 
language  at  home,  as  strong  first  language 
skills  are  necessary  for  success  in  second 
language  learning.  ESL  parents’  efforts  to 
speak  and  read  the  native  language  at  home 
need  to  be  supported  by  teachers. 

A comprehensive  initial  assessment  to  gather 
information  about  the  ESL  student’s  academic, 
linguistic,  cultural  and  social  background  is 
essential  to  a framework  for  planning. 

Teachers  need  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  their  students’  backgrounds  in  order 
to  help  them  connect  their  knowledge  and 
previous  experiences  to  their  new 
environment  and  curriculum. 

Sensitivity  to  the  ESL  student  and  a strong 
awareness  of  how  the  second  language 
learning  process  works  can  help  you  to  teach 
more  effectively. 

Understanding  the  eight  principles  of  second 
language  learning  and  their  implications  for 
teaching  practice  is  the  first  step  towards 
implementing  strategies  that  directly  address 
the  needs  of  the  ESL  student  while  benefitting 
all  students.  The  strategies  for  elementary  and 
secondary  students  are  introduced  in 
Programs  2 and  3,  respectively. 


Principles  of  Second  Language  Learning 

The  following  principles  support  the  belief 
that  including  ESL  students  in  the  regular 
classroom  as  soon  as  possible  and  teaching 
English  through  content  are  crucial  to 
ensuring  the  students’  full  participation  in  our 
society. 

1.  A supportive  environment  is  key  to 
learning  a second  language. 

• A supportive  environment  is 
characterized  by  cooperative  learning 
situations  in  winch  students  work 
together  with  mutual  trust  and 
respect,  where  the  ESL  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  risks,  to  explore 
and  experiment  with  conversational 
and  academic  language. 

• A classroom  in  which  the  second 
language  learner’s  culture  and  native 
language  are  acknowledged  and 
celebrated  is  a supportive 
environment. 

• Independent  second  language  learning 
is  facilitated  when  second  language 
learners  are  provided  with  initial 
support  and  ongoing  monitoring  of 
their  linguistic,  academic,  cultural, 
emotional,  and  physical  needs, 
providing  them  with  the  self- 
confidence  for  writing  and  discussing 
their  own  ideas  and  opinions. 

2.  Language  is  learned  through  social 
interaction. 

• Second  language  learning  takes  place 
most  effectively  in  an  integrated 
setting  in  which  ESL  students  interact 
with  native  speakers  of  English  on  a 
daily  basis. 


3.  Students  learn  more  effectively  when 
they  use  language  for  a purpose. 

• ESL  students  need  to  engage  in 
meaningful  learning  activities  with 
native  English-speaking  students, 
talking  with  each  other,  posing 
questions  and  solving  problems 
together. 

4.  The  initial  focus  of  second  language 
learning  is  on  meaning  rather  than 
form. 

• ESL  students  need  to  feel  free  to  take 
risks  while  communicating  in  their 
new  language.  Correcting  the  form  of 
that  message  is  secondary. 

5.  Language  and  concepts  are  developed 
together. 

• Second  language  learning  cannot  be 
separated  from  other  learning 
experiences. 

• Language  is  best  learned  in  a 
functional/experiential  context,  not 
isolated  as  an  end  in  itself. 

• Second  language  learning,  like  first 
language  learning,  takes  place  within 
and  across  subject  areas,  as  students 
use  language  to  think  and  learn. 

6.  Language  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
student  can  understand  what  is  being 
communicated. 

• Second  language  learners,  especially 
beginners,  need  language  presented  in 
conjunction  with  visuals,  real  objects, 
gestures,  body  movements,  facial 
expressions  and  other  cues,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  comprehension  of  the 
subject  matter. 


• Modified  teacher  talk  or 
‘comprehensible  input’  immediately 
engages  ESL  students  in  learning  and 
boosts  their  self-confidence. 

7.  Language  skills  develop  gradually. 

• Like  learning  a first  language,  second 
language  learning  takes  time. 
Acquiring  everyday  Basic 
Interpersonal  Communication  Skills 
(BICS)  may  take  two  years  in  a totally 
English-speaking  environment.  To 
experience  success  in  the  content-area 
classroom,  the  student  must  develop 
Cognitive  Academic  Language 
Proficiency  (CALP),  which  may  take 
from  five  to  seven  years. 

• A second  language,  like  the  first, 
develops  wholistically,  not  in  a specific 
sequence  of  structures  and  vocabulary. 

8.  Second  language  learning  builds  on 

previous  knowledge  and  experience. 

• ESL  students  come  to  the  second 
language  learning  process  with  a 
functional  language  already  in  place, 
and  previous  learning  experiences  to 
share  (barring  any  developmental  or 
clinical  delays). 

• Successful  learning  of  a second 
language  depends  on  the  ongoing 
maintenance  of  first  language  literacy. 

• Students  can  be  encouraged  by 
parents,  guardians  or  friends  to  listen 
to,  read  and  talk  about  stories  in  their 
first  language. 

• ESL  students  develop  second  language 
proficiency  at  individual  rates,  which 
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are  influenced  by  their  first  language 
background,  and  previous  literacy  and 
school  experiences. 


Viewing  Guidelines 


Suggested  Study  Guidelines 


Whether  you  are  using  this  video  for  self- 
study  or  as  part  of  a professional  development 
inservice,  the  following  pre-  and  post-viewing 
guidelines  may  be  useful  to  you.  Ideally,  an 
ESL  teacher  or  ESL  specialist  should  lead  the 
inservice  or  be  consulted  for  follow-up  if  you 
are  working  on  your  own. 

Pre-viewing  Suggestions 

1.  Consider  the  following  statement  and  its 
implications  in  terms  of  pros  and  cons  for 
the  ESL  student: 

ESL  students  are  best  prepared  for  study 
in  the  regular  classroom  by  first  studying 
English  as  a separate  subject. 

2.  List  three  things  that  you  feel  you  need  to 
know  about  a new  ESL  student  in  order  to 
plan  for  his/her  needs  effectively. 

3.  Read  the  principles  of  second  language 
learning  presented  in  the  summary. 

a.  Choose  one  principle  that  you  feel  you 
understand  the  best.  Note  briefly  how 
this  affects  classroom  practice. 

b.  Choose  one  principle  that  you  feel  you 
understand  the  least.  Make  it  your  goal 
to  find  out  more  about  it  during  the 
video  presentation. 


Copies  of  the  chart  outlining  the  eight 
principles  of  second  language  learning  may  be 
reproduced  and  used  for  reference  while 
viewing  the  video  program.  (See  Appendix  A) 

Whenever  possible,  viewers  are  encouraged  to 
write  a brief  note  indicating  how  each 
principle  is  demonstrated  in  the  classrooms  on 
the  video  so  the  information  can  be  used  for 
post-viewing  discussion. 

View  the  tape:  Length  (14:50) 

Post-viewing  Suggestions 

Consider  each  of  the  second  language  learning 
principles  separately.  Note  how  they  affect 
classroom  practice.  Re-read  the  principles  and 
their  implications  as  they  are  outlined  in  this 
Introduction.  Discuss  successful  teaching 
strategies  you  use  or  ideas  you  may  have 
which  deal  directly  with  the  implications  of 
these  principles. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  principle, 
Second  language  learning  builds  on 
previous  knowledge  and  experience,  what 
are  some  suggestions  or  strategies  for 
successfully  accessing  and  developing  your 
ESL  students’  background  knowledge? 

To  provide  structure  for  inservice  discussion, 
you  may  want  to  use  a cooperative  learning 
technique  known  as  the  three-step  interview 
process.  Divide  your  group  into  teams  of  four 
by  numbering  them  off  #1,  #2,  #3,  #4. 


Team  members  interview  one  another  in  pairs 
using  the  following  procedure: 
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The  entire  group  can  then  reconvene 
discuss  a possible  future  action  plan 
implementing  some  of  the  strategies 
in  your  classroom  or  on  a 


#2  interviews  #1  while  #4 
interviews  #3 
teachers  reverse  roles:  #1  interviews 
#2  while  #3  interviews 
team  members  share:  #1 
the  team  what  he/she  learned  in  the 
interview,  followed  by  #2,  #3,  and  #4 


ESL  Teaching  Strategies 
for  Elementary  Students 


Program  Description 


Program  2 introduces  teaching  strategies  that 
directly  address  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
ESL  student  while  benefitting  all  students. 
These  strategies  build  upon  current  practices 
in  a learner-centered,  cooperative  learning 
classroom  where  students  are  actively  engaged 
in  meaningful  activities. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  help 
teachers  to: 

• create  a supportive  learning 
environment  for  maximum  second 
language  learning 

• understand  the  importance  of 
providing  comprehensible  input  and 
how  to  make  specific  adjustments  in 
teacher  talk  and  questioning 
techniques 


• provide  a reading/writing  experience 
that  specifically  meets  the  needs  of 
beginning  ESL  students. 


Program  Summary 


Program  2 introduces  the  viewer  to  ESL 
teaching  strategies  currently  being  used 
effectively  in  elementary  classrooms  with 
multicultural  populations,  where  learning 
English  is  integral  to  everything  the  students 
do. 

The  video  opens  in  a multi-aged  Grade  1,2,3 
classroom  where  we  meet  Heydi,  a Grade  2 
student  from  Cuba,  who  has  been  in  Canada  for 
two  and  a half  years.  She  is  already  a fluent 
conversationalist  and  interacts  easily  with  her 
peers. 

A relatively  short  time  for  acquiring 
conversational  fluency  is  not  unusual  at  the 
elementary  level.  Young  children  appear  to 
learn  English  very  quickly  and  in  most  cases 


teach  language  and  content  by  using 
key  visuals  through  the  Knowledge 
Framework 
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they  will  acquire  conversational  language 
skills  within  the  first  two  years.  These  Basic 
Interpersonal  Communication  Skills  (BICS) 
are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  more 
complex  language  structures  and  vocabulary 
of  content  area  material  that  requires 
Cognitive  Academic  Language  Proficiency 
(CALP).  It  may  take  five  to  seven  years  before 
ESL  students  acquire  the  same  degree  of  CALP 
as  their  English  speaking  peers. 

To  help  ESL  students  achieve  the  level  of 
language  they  need  to  he  successful  in  content 
area  studies,  the  teachers  in  this  classroom  begin 
by  following  an  important  second  language 
learning  principle,  creating  a supportive  learning 
environment. 

Creating  a Supportive 
Learning  Environment 

To  create  a supportive  environment  for  ESL 
students,  teachers  need  to  consider  both  their 
emotional  and  academic  needs.  Although  we 
often  think  of  young  children  as  being  highly 
adaptable,  ESL  students  are  dealing  with  many 
dramatic  changes.  They  must  adjust  to  a new 
culture,  a new  educational  and  social  system,  a 
foreign  physical  environment,  and  very  likely 
a different  socio-economic  status.  They  may 
have  come  with  a strong  first  and  second 
language  literacy  background  or  may  have 
experienced  educational  gaps  due  to  war  or 
trauma  in  their  countries  of  origin.  Many  ESL 
students  cope  with  these  issues  without  family 
support. 

Sometimes  elementary  ESL  students 
misbehave  because  they  are  frustrated. 

Lacking  the  oral  skills  to  express  their  fears 
and  needs,  they  may  use  attention-getting 
behaviours  which  can  be  difficult  to 


understand.  Some  students  withdraw 
completely  into  a world  of  their  own,  or  seek 
out  only  the  company  of  children  who  speak 
their  language.  These  are  all  natural  coping 
strategies  for  adapting  to  a foreign 
environment  and  novel  ways  of  doing  things. 
Each  student  is  unique  in  how  he  or  she 
adjusts  to  the  new  life  and  culture. 

Knowing  as  much  as  possible  about  your  ESL 
student’s  personal  background  helps  you  to  be 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  his  or  her  needs. 
Being  open  and  supportive,  offering  guidance, 
recommending  counselling  with  a ' 
multicultural  worker  whenever  possible,  and 
communicating  with  the  parents  through 
interpreters  when  necessary,  help  to  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  positive  emotional 
growth  and  learning. 

The  first  aspect  of  creating  a supportive 
environment  is  in  organizing  the  classroom 
to  promote  second  language  learning.  Teachers 
must  consider  both  physical  and  psychological 
factors.  These  factors  are  outlined  in  greater 
detail  in  Appendices  B - E. 

In  this  Grade  1,2,3  classroom,  the  physical 
arrangement  of  desks  and  work  areas  provides 
for  small  group  work,  pair  work,  and  individual 
seat  work.  Interaction  between  all  students  is 
optimized  and  the  ESL  students  receive  the 
benefits  of  good  language  models  from  their 
peers.  This  is  only  one  of  many  possible 
arrangements. 

( See  Appendix  B for  more  examples  of 
possible  classroom  layouts). 

In  a supportive  physical  environment,  visual 
aids  support  language  and  content 
development,  and  posters  and  displays  reflect 


student  work  and  the  multicultural  nature  of 
the  class.  Welcome  signs  in  the  languages  of 
the  ESL  students  should  be  found  in  an  ESL- 
friendly  classroom  or  school.  Bilingual 
dictionaries  and  dual-language  books  should 
be  available  whenever  possible. 

The  teachers  in  this  classroom  have  taken  a 
strong  role  in  devising  cooperative  learning  tasks 
that  outline  specific  instructional  and  language 
tasks  for  the  students.  Each  student  is  given  a 
particular  role,  ensuring  that  all  students  must 
produce  and  receive  language.  The  teachers  have 
also  provided  for  different  modes  of  participation 
(drawing,  writing  in  the  first  language,  etc.)  so 
that  ESL  students  at  any  level  of  second  language 
proficiency  can  contribute  to  the  group  learning 
process. 

For  more  details  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
cooperative  learning  environment  and  its 
benefits  for  the  ESL  student,  see 
Appendices  C - E. 

Providing  Comprehensible  Input 

Modifying  the  way  we  speak  and  present 
lessons  is  crucial  to  enhancing  understanding 
for  the  ESL  student,  particularly  the  beginner. 
Providing  comprehensible  input  supports  the 
second  language  learning  principle  that 
language  must  be  adjusted  so  the  student  can 
understand  what  is  being  communicated. 
Comprehensible  input  to  ESL  students 
supplies  them  with  messages  they  can 
understand.  Although  they  may  not 
understand  everything,  they  need  to  pick  up 
the  main  ideas. 

The  elementary  classroom  is  a very  language- 
rich  environment  with  lots  of  visual  support 
for  the  ESL  student.  Students  are  usually 


engaged  in  hands-on  learning  activities  that 
they  share  with  their  classmates.  In  such  a 
context,  ESL  students  can  rely  on  visual  and 
physical  cues,  connecting  actions  with  words 
to  enhance  their  comprehension.  They  watch 
carefully  for  facial  expressions,  gestures  and 
body  language,  and  follow  their  teachers’ 
actions  and  those  of  their  peers.  Language  is 
more  meaningful  when  it  is  connected  with 
pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  objects,  actions, 
and  hands-on  activities.  All  of  these  types 
of  input  make  language  comprehensible  for 
the  student. 

In  the  later  grades,  however,  a lot  of  the  visual 
support  decreases  as  students  move  more  into 
the  textual  materials  and  expository  language 
of  content  area  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 
science  and  social  studies.  At  this  level,  even 
advanced  students  may  have  difficulty  with 
technical  language,  nuances  and  idiomatic 
expressions,  metaphor,  figurative  language, 
and  humour.  Such  difficulties  may  affect  the 
ESL  student’s  ability  to  make  appropriate 
inferences.  Complicated  arguments, 
explanations  and  discussions  continue  to  be 
challenging. 

Providing  modified  teacher  talk  and 
adjusting  levels  of  questioning  supply  ESL 
students  with  language  they  can 
understand  and  respond  to — immediately 
engaging  them  in  learning  and  boosting 
their  self-confidence.  Many  teachers 
intuitively  modify  the  way  they  speak  to  newly 
integrated  ESL  students,  but  not  to  the  point 
where  their  speech  is  unnaturally  slow  or  in 
fragmented  English. 

The  specific  techniques  required  to  provide 
comprehensible  input  to  ESL  students  in  both 
one-on-one  and  multicultural  group  settings  are 


demonstrated  in  this  segment  of  the  video.  Two 
teachers  illustrate  different  aspects  of  “teacher 
talk  ” that  work  well  for  their  ESL  students  in 
both  one-on-one  and  group  situations  in  their 
multi-aged  Grade  1,2,3  class. 

The  first  teacher  employs  a variety  of  specific 
techniques  to  improve  the  comprehensibility 
of  her  delivery,  including: 

• adjusting  rate  of  speech 

• modifying  sentence  structure 

• modulating  volume  and  intonation 

• repeating,  rephrasing  and  recycling 
new  language  structures  and 
vocabulary 

• employing  different  levels  of 
questioning 

• using  appropriate  body  language, 
gestures  and  other  cues  in.  conjunction 
with  concrete  referents  and  all  sorts  of 
visuals. 

See  Appendix  F for  more  details  on 
comprehensible  input. 

These  techniques  are  presented  in  the  context  of  a 
language  arts  lesson  in  which  the  teacher  is 
using  a story -telling  form  to  relay  content  area 
material  from  a science  unit. 

Presenting  the  same  content  in  different 
ways  helps  ESL  students  hear  the  language 
they  need  over  and  over  again,  while 
helping  them  and  other  students  to  make 
important  cross-curricular  connections. 

In  the  same  classroom,  the  teacher’s  team  partner 
confers  with  an  ESL  student  about  a piece  of  art 
work  related  to  a book  previously  read  in  class. 
She  demonstrates  how  asking  the  appropriate 
questions  for  the  student’s  level  of  language 


proficiency  helps  students  to  better  understand  so 
that  they  can  convey  their  knowledge. 

For  examples  illustrating  the  four  levels  of 
questioning  presented  in  the  video,  refer  to 
Appendix  G. 

In  her  conference  with  the  student,  the  teacher’s 
questioning  techniques  and  allowance  for  extra 
response  time  help  the  student  understand 
exactly  what  the  teacher  is  asking.  This  gives 
him  time  to  conceptualize  the  answers  and 
formulate  them  into  English.  This  type  of 
interaction  helps  the  student  take  risks, 
developing  both  self-confidence  and  pride  in 
being  able  to  communicate,  thereby  enhancing 
oral  language  development. 

Providing  positive  corrective  feedback  is 

another  important  component  of 
comprehensible  input.  When  ESL  students 
receive  corrective  feedback  in  a natural  and  / 
unthreatening  manner,  in  the  context  of 
meaningful  interaction,  they  are  more  likely  to 
take  note  of  those  corrections  and  remember 
them  for  future  use. 

To  illustrate  how  to  use  positive,  corrective 
feedback  in  the  video,  the  teacher  is  introducing  a 
writing  activity  to  a small  group  of  students. 

First,  she  uses  student-produced  work  related  to 
the  topic  as  a way  of  accessing  background 
knowledge  and  providing  a scaffold  to  help  them 
make  the  transition  from  visuals  to  writing. 
During  her  interaction  with  the  students,  she 
demonstrates  how  she  communicates  with  them, 
correcting  by  focussing  on  the  meaning  and 
intelligibility  of  their  messages,  drawing  her 
students’  attention  to  form  only  when  needed  to 
clarify  meaning. 
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Techniques  demonstrated  in  this  segment 
include: 

• using  confirmation  checks  and 
clarification  requests 

• using  student  rephrasings  and 
expansions 

• giving  extra  chances  and  using  pauses, 
prompts,  self-phrasings,  probes  and 
requests  for  more  information. 

Teaching  Language  and  Content 
Through  the  Knowledge  Framework 

The  information  presented  in  this  part  of  the 
video  supports  two  principles  of  second 
language  learning:  that  second  language 
learning  builds  on  previous  learning  and 
experience,  and  that  language  and  concepts 
are  developed  together. 


This  segment  opens  with  an  ESL  teacher  and  a 
Grade  5/6  classroom  teacher  planning  and 
working  together  to  teach  language  more 
effectively  through  content.  In  their  social  studies 
unit,  they  use  a specific  framework  for  ensuring 
that  a variety  of  thinking  skills  and  the  language 
structures  necessary  to  express  the  students’  ideas 
will  be  covered  through  the  content  material. 

This  approach  to  integrating  language  and 
content  teaching  is  known  as  the  Knowledge 
Framework. 

The  Knowledge  Framework  provides  a way  to 
help  teachers  organize  the  content  of  a subject 
area,  thereby  structuring  the  information  and 
integrating  language  and  content.  The 
underlying  premise  is  that  all  textual 
information  can  be  broken  down  into  one  or 
more  of  the  six  major  structures  of  knowledge, 
each  with  its  accompanying  thinking  skills. 


The  Knowledge  Framework  Thinking  Skills 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

classifying 

categorizing 

defining 

explaining 

predicting 

interpreting  data  and  drawing 
conclusions 

developing  generalizations  (cause, 
effect,  rules,  means-ends,  reasons) 
hypothesizing 

evaluating 

judging 

criticizing 

justifying 

preferences  and  personal  opinions 
recommending 

observing 

describing 

naming 

comparing 

contrasting 

time  relations  between  events 
sequencing:  spatially 
steps  in  process 

forming  personal  opinions 
making  decisions 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 

The  selection  of  the  knowledge  structure  will  determine  which  language  structures  are  required. 
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Language  That  May  Be  Used  for  Each  Knowledge  Structure* 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

verbs  of  class 

cause: 

describing  emotions: 

membership: 

is  due  to,  is  the  result  of 

is  satisfactory/ 

to  be 

condition  and  contrast: 

unsatisfactory 

verbs  of  possession: 

if... then,  unless 

like/dislike 

to  have 

generalization: 

stating  preference: 

possessives: 

in  short,  for  example 

prefer,  would  rather 

his,  her,  your, 

words  of  general  or  inclusive 

stating  standards: 

their,  my 

meaning: 

is  good/bad,  right/wrong 

generic  nouns: 

everything,  most 

stating  viewpoint: 

apples,  animals, 

scale  of  amount: 

That  is  the  forestry 

music 

all,  none,  every,  always 

company’s  opinion. 

specific  nouns: 

predicting: 

kind,  sort,  class 

must,  ought  to,  should 

nouns  of  measure: 

stating  probability: 

ton,  gallon,  cup 

is  likely,  maybe 

Noun  Phrase  + be  + Noun, 

Prepositions  and  prepositional 

Modals: 

Phrase/Adjective 

phrases  of  time,  cause  and 

can,  will,  may,  must,  ought, 

Prepositional  phrases 

purpose 

should,  would 

Relative  clauses 

Clauses  of  time,  condition  and 

In  my  opinion... 

Adjectives 

reason 

I think  that... 

Demonstratives 

Sentence  time  relators: 

I choose... 

Articles 

first,  next,  earlier,  later 

Possessive  pronouns 

Tenses: 

Adverbs  of  comparison 

reported  speech,  imperatives 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 

In  their  planning  session,  the  teachers  choose  a piece  of  social  studies  text  that  supports  the  topic  they  are 
currently  exploring.  This  textjs  challenging  for  many  of  their  ESL  students.  The  teUchers  determine  the 
knowledge  structure  specific  to  that  piece  of  text  and  select  a visual  that  will  most  accurately  portray  its 
content,  thereby  considerably  reducing  the  language  needed  to  understand  it. 

In  the  context  of  the  Knowledge  Framework,  such  a visual  is  called  a key  visual. 


*These  language  items  are  suggestive  of  which  kind  of  language  may  emerge.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive  or  exhaustive. 
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Key  visuals  are  graphic  ways  to  organize 
content  information  to  lower  the  language 
demands  for  ESL  students  or  any  students 
who  may  require  this  type  of  assistance. 

They  are  powerful  tools  for  displaying  both 
ideas  and  the  underlying  relationships 
between  ideas,  thus  enhancing  the  students’ 
understanding  of  these  connections  while 
helping  them  to  link  language  and  content. 

Key  visuals  help  the  students  acquire  the 
Cognitive  Academic  Language  Proficiency 


skills  they  need.  They  also  help  to  reduce  the 
load  on  the  short  term  memory  so  that 
students  can  concentrate  more  on  language 
development.  Language  structures  and 
vocabulary  crucial  to  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  concepts  are  integrated 
in  the  key  visual,  taught  in  a context 
meaningful  to  the  student.  This  process  is 
demonstrated  by  the  teacher  in  the  lesson. 

Each  knowledge  structure  lends  itself  to 
certain  types  of  key  visuals. 


Key  Visuals  for  Knowledge  Structures 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

webs 

diagrams 

rating  charts 

trees 

graphs 

grids 

tables 

tables 

marks  books 

graphs 

databases 

cycles 

tables 

tables  with  numbered  steps 

decision  trees 

diagrams 

flow  charts 

flow  charts 

pictures 

cycles 

plans/dra  wings 

time  lines 

maps 

action  strips 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 
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Teachers  can  use  a key  visual  as  an  advanced 
organizer  or  structured  overview  to  access  the 
student’s  background  knowledge  and 
introduce  the  main  concepts  in  the  text  they 
will  be  reading.  Key  visuals  are  different 
from  the  semantic  maps  or  concept  webs 
that  teachers  usually  use  because  they 
explicitly  develop  both  the  content  and  the 
underlying  rhetorical  structure  of  the  text. 
The  language  of  particular  individual 
knowledge  structures  can  be  introduced  to 
explain  the  graphic. 

Modelling  by  the  teacher  of  how  to  produce 
a key  visual  is  essential  for  helping 
students  learn  to  generate  their  own  key 
visuals.  Students  need  explicit  instruction  on 
how  to  present  the  underlying  relationships 
between  the  ideas  in  graphic  form. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  develop  key 
visuals.  For  a six-step  procedure  suggested  by 
Early,  1989,  see  Appendix  H. 

As  this  segment  of  the  program  is  meant  only 
to  introduce  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Knowledge  Framework  approach,  you  will 
need  to  consult  the  suggested  readings  at  the 
end  of  the  guide  for  more  comprehensive 
information  on  the  development  and  use  of 
key  visuals.  Ideally,  an  ESL  specialist  trained  in 
using  these  strategies  could  lead  a workshop 
on  the  Knowledge  Framework. 

In  the  social  studies  lesson  in  the  video,  the 
teachers  have  carefully  followed  the  six-step 
procedure  (Early,  1989).  The  students  are 
presented  with  a key  visual  that  partially 
summarizes  the  information  in  their  text.  They 
read  and  discuss  the  text  to  complete  the  key 
visual  with  their  teachers.  In  this  way,  the 
teachers  model  the  use  of  a specific  type  of  key 


visual  while  developing  the  key  concepts  in  a 
graphic  form  that  is  helpful  to  all  students. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  key  visuals  help 
students  prepare  for  their  reading  and  for 
thinking  through  their  reading,  key  visuals 
also  help  students  reconstruct  their  knowledge 
after  reading.  The  thinking  processes  and  the 
vocabulary  and  language  structures  are 
practised  in  the  discussion  and  reading,  and 
ultimately  transfer  to  the  students’  writing 
skills. 

To  ensure  that  they  have  understood  the  concepts 
in  the  text  represented  by  the  key  visual,  the 
students  in  this  classroom  are  asked  to  write  a 
paragraph  demonstrating  their  knowledge.  To 
draw  the  students'  attention  to  the  type  of 
language  that  best  expresses  the  ideas  and 
processes  of  the  particular  knowledge  structure 
in  the  topic  being  addressed,  the  teacher  uses  the 
key  visual  to  elicit  the  vocabulary  and  specific 
language  structures  required  for  the  writing 
assignment.  Examples  of  these  language 
structures  are  provided  on  the  blackboard  as 
scaffolds  for  the  students,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
video. 

At  the  close  of  this  lesson,  an  ESL  student 
presents  her  writing  to  the  class,  illustrating  how 
ESL  students  can  gain  the  confidence  they  need 
to  write  in  the  expository  style  of  the  content 
area  and  share  their  linguistic  and  conceptual 
knowledge  with  their  teachers  and  peers.  The 
writing  also  provides  an  excellent  evaluative 
component  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

Through  the  student’s  textual  rendering  of  the 
key  visual,  teachers  can  determine  whether  or 
not  the  student  has  clearly  understood  the  key 
ideas  and  can  express  them  clearly  using  the 
appropriate  academic  language.  Because  the 
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knowledge  structures  are  found  in  different 
types  of  expository  text,  the  student  gets 
practice  learning  to  write  in  various  genres. 

The  Language  Experience  Approach 

In  this  final  portion  of  the  video,  a Grade  3/4 
teacher  demonstrates  a meaningful  way  to 
develop  reading  and  writing  with  ESL  students  at 
various  levels  of  second  language  proficiency, 
especially  beginners  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
language  to  tell  a story. 

The  Language  Experience  Approach  (LEA)  is 
an  excellent  scaffolding  strategy  to  enable  ESL 
students  to  become  confident  readers  and 
writers.  It  can  be  used  in  both  one-on-one  and 
group  situations. 

The  Language  Experience  Approach  is  based 
on  the  following  principles: 

• What  students  think  about  they 
can'say. 

• What  they  say  can  be  written  or 
dictated. 

• What  has  been  written  can  be  read. 

• Students  can  read  what  others  have 
written. 

The  Grade  3/4  students  in  this  classroom  are 
studying  the  concept  of  measurement  in  their 
math  unit.  The  teacher  takes  them  on  a mini- 
field trip  to  measure  objects  outside  the  school. 
This  outing  provides  the  students  with  a shared 
experience  to  talk  and  write  about  when  they 
return  to  the  classroom. 

While  many  elementary  teachers  currently  use 
a dictated-story  approach,  this  lesson  presents 
guidelines  that  can  be  followed  to  maximize 
second  language  learning  opportunities  for 


ESL  students. 

• The  teacher  may  ask  questions  to 
guide  the  process  in  the  early  stages. 

• The  teacher  focuses  on  the  intent  of  a 
student’s  message  first,  so  the  students’ 
ideas  are  recorded  on  the  blackboard 
or  chart  paper  as  they  are  spoken.  If  a 
student  says,  “Yesterday,  we  go  to  the 
zoo”,  the  teacher  writes  it  this  way. 
Corrections  will  be  made  later  as  a 
group  process. 

• As  the  story  is  being  written,  the 
teacher  may  choose  to  make  some 
suggestions  such  as,  “This  is  an 
exciting  comment,  so  I will  put  an 
exclamation  mark  here.” 

• The  teacher  reads  the  story  while 
pointing  to  phrases  on  the  board. 

• The  ESL  students  read  the  story 
together: 

echoically,  repeating  after  the 
teacher 

chorally  with  the  teacher 
chorally  or  independently 
without  the  teacher. 

• The  teacher  asks  students  for  possible 
changes,  carefully  guiding  the  revision 
process.  These  revisions  will  depend 
on  the  student’s  stage  of  second 
language  development. 

• When  the  story  is  completely  revised, 
the  students  may  record  it  in  their 
journals. 

With  ESL  students  it  is  important  to  limit  the 
focus  of  error  correction  to  one  or  more  points 
at  each  stage  in  the  revision  process.  Too 
much  correction  will  be  overwhelming  and 
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the  student  will  not  retain  the  explanations. 
Generally,  verb  tenses  are  corrected  first, 
followed  by  selecting  the  most  appropriate 
vocabulary,  then  refining  the  use  of  articles 
and  prepositions,  leaving  correction  of  spelling 
and  mechanics  to  the  final  stages. 


Suggested  Study  Guidelines 


Whether  you  are  using  this  video  for  self- 
study  or  as  part  of  a professional  development 
inservice,  the  following  pre-  and  post-viewing 
guidelines  may  be  useful  to  you.  Ideally,  an 
ESL  specialist  should  lead  the  inservice  or  be 
consulted  for  follow-up  if  you  are  working  on 
your  own. 

As  you  view  the  tape  (length  28:50),  think 
about  the  pre-viewing  questions_below,  taking 
personal  notes  with  a view  to  choosing  a 
particular  strategy  or  strategies  for  future 
study  and  implementation. 

Pre-viewing  Suggestions 

Appendix  J is  a chart  listing  the  four  main 
focus  areas  of  the  video.  This  chart  can  be 
used  for  taking  personal  or  group  notes  during 
the  pre-viewing/post- viewing  discussions. 

Focus  areas: 

• creating  a supportive  learning 
environment 

• providing  comprehensible  input 

• teaching  language  and  content 
through  the  Knowledge  Framework 

• using  the  Language  Experience 
Approach 

If  you  are  using  this  video  for  self-study, 
answer  the  following  focus  questions  using 


the  chart  provided.  In  a group  situation,  the 
participants  can  be  divided  into  four  sub- 
groups (or  whatever  works  best).  A recorder 
can  be  appointed  for  note-taking  on  the  chart 
provided.  Each  group  can  be  responsible  for 
one  of  the  questions,  which  relate  directly  to 
the  strategies  introduced  in  the  video. 

1 . How  do  you  organize  your  classroom  so 
that  it  is  particulary  supportive  of  second 
language  learning? 

2.  How  do  you  adjust  your  way  of 
communicating -with  ESL  students?  One- 
on-one?  In  a group  situation? 

3.  How  do  you  handle  the  language  demands 
of  content  area  subject  matter  with 
beginning  ESL  students? 

4.  How  do  you  approach  story  writing  and 
reading  with  beginning  ESL  students? 

Viewing  Guidelines 

Note  how  the  classroom  situations  in  the 
video  deal  with  each  of  the  questions.  Group 
participants  may  want  to  divide  into  smaller 
sub-groups  and  each  sub-group  can  become 
an  “expert”  on  their  chosen  area.  All  group 
members  note  how  their  particular  subject 
area  is  treated  in  the  video,  in  preparation  for 
the  post-viewing  discussion. 

Post-viewing  Suggestions 

As  an  individual  viewer  you  may  read  your 
notes  on  the  chart  and/or  review  segments  of 
the  video.  Determine  which  strategies  you 
already  use  that  could  be  refined.  Consider 
which  strategies  you  are  not  using  and  may 
want  to  implement  in  your  classroom. 
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In  a group  situation,  the  following  procedure 

may  be  followed: 

1.  Each  group  reconvenes  to  discuss  how 
their  respective  area  was  dealt  with  in  the 
video.  Note  new  information. 

2.  The  recorder  from  each  group  shares  the 
group’s  “expert”  knowledge.  The  inservice 
leader  records  the  information  on  chart 
paper. 

3.  If  you  are  working  alone,  determine  which 
area  you  want  to  explore  (structured 
cooperative  learning,  comprehensible 
input,  the  Knowledge  Framework,  the 
Language  Experience  Approach),  and 
commit  to  an  action  plan  to  research  it, 
with  a view  to  implementing  specific 
teaching  strategies  or  changes.  The 
knowledge  can  be  shared  at  follow-up 
inservice  sessions. 
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Program  Description 


Program  3 is  designed  for  junior  high  and 
senior  high  teachers  who  need  to 
accommodate  ESL  students  in  their 
classrooms.  It  introduces  strategies  that  will 
directly  address  the  needs  of  the  ESL  students 
while  benefitting  all  students,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  integrating  language  and  content. 
These  strategies  build  on  current  teaching 
practices  and  are  introduced  under  the 
following  topics: 

• creating  a supportive  learning 
environment 

• providing  comprehensible  input  for 
the  ESL  student 

• teaching  language  and  content 
through  the  Knowledge  Framework 

• developing  reading  strategies  for 
expository  text  through  Reciprocal 
Teaching 


Program  Summary 


The  video  begins  by  following  a day  in  the  school 
life  of  Preet,  a Grade  10  student  from  India  who 
has  been  in  Canada  for  two  years.  During  these 
two  years,  Preet  has  acquired xi  conversational 
fluency  that  allows  her  to  socialize  easily  with 
her  peers. 

This  conversational  fluency,  also  known  as 
Basic  Interpersonal  Communication  Skills 
(BICS),  however,  is  not  adequate  for  the 
written  and  oral  academic  language  demands 
of  content  area  study.  Between  five  to  seven 
years  are  normally  required  for  ESL  students 
to  develop  the  Cognitive  Academic  Language 
Proficiency  (CALP)  required  for  academic 
success. 

At  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels,  ESL 
students  are  often  expected  to  operate  in  the 
content  area  classroom  with  only  BICS.  They 
feel  tremendous  pressure  to  learn  an  academic 
level  of  English  as  quickly  as  possible  so  they 
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can  catch  up  with  their  peers. 

The  chart  in  Appendix  I indicates  the 
increasing  academic  and  cognitive  demands 
on  ESL  students  as  they  progress  from 
acquiring  conversational  fluency  to  the 
academic  language  skill  level  necessary  to 
succeed  in  content  area  classes. 

In  this  video,  viewers  will  see  teachers  in  junior 
high  and  secondary  classrooms  using  strategies 
that  enable  ESL  students  to  work  comfortably 
and  successfully  with  their  English-speaking 
peers  in  the  content  area  classroom,  while 
developing  their  Cognitive  Academic  Language 
Proficiency. 

The  classroom  practices  in  this  program 
address  the  three  questions  junior  high  and 
secondary  teachers  ask  most  frequently: 

• How  can  I create  a classroom 
environment  more  conducive  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  ESL  student? 

• How  can  I better  communicate  with 
my  ESL  students  and  provide  them 
with  positive  corrective  feedback? 

• How  can  I help  lower  the  language 
demands  of  my  subject  area  for  ESL 
students  without  compromising  the 
concepts  and  the  quality  of  the  lesson 
for  all  my  students? 

Since  the  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
demonstrate  teaching  strategies,  the  focus  will 
be  primarily  on  the  teacher,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  is  ongoing 
teacher/student  interaction.  The  viewer  will 
see  lessons  in  units  of  study  already  in 
progress. 

The  first  portion  of  the  video  supports  two 
fundamental  principles  of  second  language 


learning:  A supportive  environment  is  key  to 
learning  a second  language  and  a second 
language  is  learned  through  social 
interaction. 

Creating  a Supportive 
Learning  Environment 

Creating  a supportive  environment  for  ESL 
students  entails  awareness  and  sensitivity 
to  both  their  emotional  and  academic 
needs.  In  addition  to  having  to  learn  English 
as  quickly  as  possible,  they  must  deal  with  the 
dramatic  changes  of  adapting  to  a new  culture 
and  a new  educational  and  social  system  at  a 
very  sensitive  time  in  their  psychological  and 
physical  development.  They  may  have  come 
with  a strong  first  and  second  language 
literacy  background  or  may  have  experienced 
educational  gaps  due  to  war  or  trauma  in  their 
countries  of  origin.  Many  ESL  students  cope 
with  these  issues  without  family  support. 

Adolescents  or  teenagers  who  are  learning  a 
second  language  at  the  secondary  level  may  be 
less  willing  to  take  risks  for  fear  of  being 
ridiculed  or  misunderstood  by  their  peers. 
They  may  also  have  firmly  entrenched 
attitudes  and  views  on  language  and  culture 
that  can  be  difficult  for  them  to  change. 

Also,  the  learning  style  of  the  student  may 
be  a factor.  The  outgoing  risk- taker  type  may 
contribute  to  class  discussions  without  caring 
about  making  errors.  Other  students  will  be 
more  reticent  unless  they  are  positive 
everything  they  say  is  grammatically  correct. 
They  may  be  very  sensitive,  because  of 
insecurity  and  confusion  about  being  socially 
accepted.  Students  are  unique  in  how  they 
approach  the  second  language  learning 
process  and  how  they  adjust  to  their  new  life 
and  culture. 
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Some  ESL  students  may  want  to  blend  into  the 
group  and  not  be  singled  out  or  put  on  the 
spot.  Others  may  withdraw  or  act  out.  School 
work  and  second  language  development  may 
be  affected.  Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  such  changes  in  student 
behaviour.  Being  open  and  supportive, 
offering  guidance,  recommending  counselling 
with  a multicultural  worker  whenever 
possible,  and  communicating  with  the  parents 
through  interpreters  when  necessary  help  to 
create  an  environment  conducive  to  positive 
emotional  growth  and  learning. 

Organizing  the  classroom  to  create  a 
supportive  environment  that  promotes 
second  language  learning  entails  both 
physical  and  psychological  factors. 

Junior  high  and  senior  high  environments  can 
be  overwhelming  for  any  student.  Students 
continually  move  from  one  class  and  one 
teacher  to  another.  With  all  the  other  changes 
the  ESL  student  must  deal  with,  it  is  a 
challenge  for  them  to  orient  themselves,  to 
understand  timetables  and  new  customs,  and 
to  establish  a sense  of  rhythm  and  belonging. 

Most  ESL  students  are  accustomed  to  the  more 
formal  lecture-style  presentation  prevalent  at 
the  secondary  level,  in  contrast  to  the 
cooperative  learning  model  in  elementary 
schools.  However,  the  traditional  lecture-style, 
approach  is  not  particularly  conducive  to 
facilitating  interaction  between  students.  ESL 
students  require  such  interaction  in  order  to 
benefit  both  linguistically  and  academically 
from  the  models  of  their  English-speaking 
peers. 

In  Preet’s  classroom,  her  teacher  has  made  the 
necessary  physical  changes  in  seating 


arrangements  to  ensure  that  opportunities  for 
effective  individual  and  cooperative  learning  are 
maximized. 

In  some  cases,  this  may  simply  mean 
arranging  desks  in  pairs  or  clusters  so  that 
students  are  free  to  work  on  their  own,  in 
pairs,  or  in  small  groups.  A horseshoe 
formation  facilitates  large  group  discussion, 
allowing  for  more  eye  contact  and  visual 
interaction  between  the  students  and  the 
teacher. 

A secondary  classroom  organized  to  promote 
talking  will  ensure  more  success  for  all  your 
students  and  will  help  provide  the  peer 
support  ESL  students  require.  Group  projects 
in  which  beginning  ESL  students  can 
contribute  through  art  work,  physical 
demonstrations,  or  artifacts  brought  from 
home  lessen  the  linguistic  load  and  boost  their 
self-confidence  and  make  their  participation 
more  meaningful. 

Student-produced  work  and  many  other  visual 
aids,  posters  and  displays  that  reinforce 
language  and  content  learning  are  also  very 
important  in  a supportive  classroom 
environment.  Welcome  signs  in  the  languages 
of  the  ESL  students  should  be  apparent  in  an 
ESL-friendly  classroom  or  school  and  a variety 
of  resource  books  and  bilingual  dictionaries 
should  be  made  available  whenever  possible. 

In  the  lesson  featured  in  Preet’s  social  studies 
classroom,  the  teacher  has  paired  students  to 
work  together  on  the  topic  of  government 
structure  by  providing  the  students  with  both 
visual  and  language  support  beyond  the 
textbook.  She  models  the  task  that  she  wants  the 
students  to  carry  out,  while  simultaneously 
accessing  their  background  knowledge. 
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Students  are  given  a specific  task  and  role  in 
their  cooperative  learning  situation  and  are 
provided  with  the  specific  content  area  language 
required  to  carry  out  the  activity.  Each  student 
must  produce  and  receive  language,  allowing  for 
equal  participation  and  individual  accountability. 

Providing  varied,  non-competitive 
participatory  structures  for  group  work  is 
valuable  for  all  students.  Each  student’s 
contribution  to  the  group  process  and  product 
is  easier  to  evaluate  because  students’  tasks 
and  roles  are  clearly  defined. 

The  resources  listed  in  the  Suggested  Readings 
section  at  the  end  of  this  guide  describe  many 
ways  to  organize  for  group  learning.  Some 
examples  are  outlined  in  Appendices  B - E. 

The  benefits  of  cooperative  learning  for  the 
ESL  student  are  outlined  in  Appendix  D. 

Providing  Comprehensible  Input 

The  second  portion  of  the  video  addresses  the 
second  language  learning  principle  that 
language  must  be  adjusted  so  the  student 
can  understand  what  is  being 
communicated.  Providing  comprehensible 
input  to  ESL  students  supplies  them  with 
messages  they  can  understand.  They  may  not 
understand  completely  everything  that  is  said, 
but  they  will  pick  up  the  main  ideas. 

ESL  students  at  the  secondary  level  can 
understand  most  conversations  but  even 
advanced  students- may  have  difficulty  with 
nuances,  idiomatic  expressions,  metaphor, 
figurative  language,  humour,  and  the  technical 
language  of  such  subjects  as  mathematics, 
science  and  social  studies.  Such  difficulties 
may  affect  their  ability  to  make  appropriate 
inferences.  Complicated  arguments, 


explanations  and  discussions  continue  to  be 
challenging.  Providing  modified  teacher  talk 
and  positive  corrective  feedback  supply  ESL 
students  with  language  they  can 
understand  and  respond  to,  immediately 
engaging  them  in  learning  and  boosting 
their  self-confidence. 

ESL  students  tend  to  rely  on  visual  cues  for 
their  language  learning,  especially  in  contexts 
where  they  can  connect  actions  with  words. 
They  watch  carefully  for  facial  expressions, 
gestures  and  body  language,  and  follow  their 
teachers’  actions  and  those  of  their  peers.  For 
some  newly  integrated  junior  high  students, 
language  is  meaningful  only  when  it  is 
connected  with  pictures,  diagrams,  maps, 
objects,  actions,  and  hands-on  activities. 

All  of  these  make  language  input 
comprehensible  for  the  student. 

Many  teachers  intuitively  modify  the  way  they 
speak  to  newly  integrated  ESL  students  but 
not  to  the  point  where  their  speech  is 
unnaturally  slow  or  in  fragmented  English. 

The  specific  techniques  required  to  provide 
comprehensible  input  to  ESL  students  in  both 
one-on-one  and  multicultural  group  settings  are 
demonstrated  in  a high-school  classroom  science 
lesson.  In  this  lesson,  the  teacher  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  using  modified  speech  in 
conjunction  with  visuals  and  a carefully 
constmcted  context. 

She  employs  techniques  that  clarify  the  message 
for  all  students,  speaking  as  naturally  as  possible 
but  avoiding  complex  structures  and  idioms.  She 
also  tries  to  repeat  the  same  sentence  patterns 
when  giving  instructions  or  asking  questions. 
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The  strategies  for  providing  comprehensible 
input  fall  into  four  categories  and  are 
described  in  detail  in  Appendix  E 

Even  when  a teacher  is  sensitive  to  the 
language  needs  of  the  ESL  students,  the 
academic  language  specific  to  a particular 
content  area  may  still  be  challenging  for  the 
ESL  student  the  first  time  it  is  introduced. 
Students  may  need  to  hear  the  same  word  or 
phrase  in  different  contexts  as  many  as  200 
times  before  the  utterance  becomes  fully 
internalized  and  ready  to  use  spontaneously. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  work  individually  with  a student 
either  in  or  outside  of  class,  in  order  to  clarify 
certain  aspects  of  the  language  and  content 
covered  in  an  earlier  lesson. 

In  the  video,  we  see  the  science  teacher  working 
one-on-one  with  a Grade  10  ESL  student,  helping 
her  with  a question  she  has  about  a previous 
lesson.  See  Appendix  G for  more  information  on 
levels  of  questioning  and  corrective  feedback. 


Teaching  Language  and  Content 
Through  the  Knowledge  Framework 

The  third  and  final  portion  of  the  video 
supports  the  second  language  learning 
principles  that  second  language  learning 
builds  on  previous  knowledge  and 
experience  and  language  and  concepts  are 
developed  together,  by  introducing  an 
approach  to  integrating  language  and  content 
teaching  known  as  the  Knowledge 
Framework. 

The  lesson  in  progress  in  the  video  outlines  the 
basic  principles  and  preparation  underlying  the 
use  of  this  approach  in  a Grade  9 social  studies 
class.  The  class  has  been  studying  the  history  of 
the  American  oil  industry  and  is  currently 
looking  at  the  concepts  of  market  forces  and 
supply  and  demand.  The  majority  of  the  students 
in  this  classroom  have  ESL  needs,  with  a range 
of  low  intermediate  to  advanced  language  skills. 
The  teachers  demonstrate  effective  ways  to  teach 
language  and  subject  matter  concurrently. 

The  Knowledge  Framework  provides  a way 
to  help  teachers  organize  and  present  the 
content  of  a subject  area,  thereby 
structuring  the  information  and  integrating 
language  and  content.  The  underlying 
premise  is  that  all  textual  information  can  be 
broken  down  into  one  or  more  of  the  six 
major  structures  of  knowledge,  each  with  its 
accompanying  thinking  skills. 
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The  Knowledge  Framework  Thinking  Skills 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

classifying 

categorizing 

defining 

explaining 

predicting 

interpreting  data  and  drawing 
conclusions 

developing  generalizations  (cause, 
effect,  rules,  means-ends,  reasons) 
hypothesizing 

evaluating 

judging 

criticizing 

justifying 

preferences  and  personal  opinions 
recommending 

observing 

describing 

naming 

comparing 

contrasting 

time  relations  between  events 
sequencing:  spatially 
steps  in  process 

forming  personal  opinions 
making  decisions 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 

The  selection  of  the  knowledge  structure  will  also  suggest  which  language  is  required  to  best  express 
that  particular  structure.  For  example,  if  the  basic  structure  of  the  text  is  chronological,  the 
knowledge  structure  is  sequence.  Therefore,  language  that  expresses  chronology  of  events  will  be 
necessary.  Sentence  time  relators  such  as  first,  second,  next,  while,  before  or  after , as  well  as  tenses  and 
clauses  of  time,  will  be  crucial  and  will  need  to  be  taught.  The  following  chart  proposes  language 
structures  for  the  six  knowledge  structures. 
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Language  That  May  Be  Used  for  Each  Knowledge  Structure* 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

verbs  of  class 

cause: 

describing  emotions: 

membership: 

is  due  to,  is  the  result  of 

is  satisfactory/ 

to  be 

condition  and  contrast: 

unsatisfactory 

verbs  of  possession: 

if... then,  unless 

like/dislike 

to  have 

generalization: 

stating  preference: 

possessives: 

in  short,  for  example 

prefer,  would  rather 

bis,  her,  your, 

words  of  general  or  inclusive 

stating  standards: 

their,  my 

meaning: 

is  good/bad,  right/wrong 

generic  nouns: 

everything,  most 

stating  viewpoint: 

apples;  animals, 

scale  of  amount: 

That  is  the  forestry 

music 

all,  none,  every,  always 

company’s  opinion. 

specific  nouns: 

predicting: 

kind,  sort,  class 

must,  ought  to,  should 

nouns  of  measure: 

stating  probability: 

ton,  gallon,  cup 

is  likely,  maybe 

Noun  Phrase  + be  + Noun 

Prepositions  and  prepositional 

Modals: 

Phrase/Adjective 

phrases  of  time,  cause  and 

can,  will,  may,  must,  ought, 

Prepositional  phrases 

purpose 

should,  would 

Relative  clauses 

Clauses  of  time,  condition  and 

In  my  opinion... 

Adjectives 

reason 

I think  that... 

Demonstratives 

Sentence  time  relators: 

1 choose... 

Articles 

first,  next,  earlier,  later 

Possessive  pronouns 

Tenses: 

Adverbs  of  comparison 

reported  speech,  imperatives 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 

In  their  planning  session,  the  teachers  choose  apiece  of  social  studies  text  that  supports  the  topic  they  are 
currently  exploring.  This  text  is  conceptually  and  linguistically  challenging  for  many  of  their  students, 
especially  those  with  ESL  needs. 

The  teachers  then  consult  their  Knowledge  Framework  charts  to  determine  the  knowledge  structure  specific 
to  that  piece  of  text  and  select  a visual  that  will  most  accurately  portray  its  content. 


*These  language  iterfis  are  suggestive  of  which  kind  oflanguage  may  emerge.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive  or  exhaustive. 
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Choosing  the  right  visual  will  considerably 
reduce  the  language  needed  to  understand  the 
concepts  in  the  text.  Within  the  context  of  the 
Knowledge  Framework,  such  a visual  is  called 
a key  visual. 

Key  visuals  are  graphic  ways  to  organize 
content  information  that  lower  the 
language  demands  for  ESL  students  or  any 
students  who  may  require  this  type  of 
assistance.  Key  visuals  are  different  from  the 
semantic  maps  or  concept  webs  that  teachers 
usually  use  because  they  explicitly  develop 
both  the  content  and  the  underlying 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  text.  Displaying 
both  ideas  and  the  underlying  relationships 
between  ideas  enhances  students’ 


understanding  of  these  connections  while 
helping  them  to  link  language  and  content. 

Key  visuals  help  the  students  acquire  the 
cognitive  academic  language  proficiency  skills 
they  need.  They  also  help  to  reduce  the  load 
on  the  short-term  memory  so  that  students 
can  concentrate  more  on  language 
development.  Language  structures  and 
vocabulary  crucial  to  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  concepts  are  integrated 
in  the  key  visual,  taught  in  a context 
meaningful  to  the  student.  This  process  is 
demonstrated  by  the  teacher  in  the  lesson. 

Each  knowledge  structure  lends  itself  to 
certain  types  of  key  visuals. 


Key  Visuals  for  Knowledge  Structures 


Classification 

Principles 

Evaluation 

webs 

trees 

tables 

graphs 

databases 

diagrams 

graphs 

tables 

cycles 

rating  charts 
grids 

marks  books 

tables 

diagrams 

pictures 

plans/drawings 

maps 

tables  with  numbered  steps 

flow  charts 

cycles 

time  lines 

action  strips 

decision  trees 

flow  charts 

Description 

Sequence 

Choice 

Teachers  can  use  a key  visual  as  an  advanced  organizer  or  structured  overview  to  access  students’ 
background  knowledge  and  introduce  the  main  concepts  in  the  text  they  will  be  reading.  At  the  same 
time,  the  language  of  individual  knowledge  structures  can  be  introduced  to  explain  the  graphic. 
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The  teacher’s  modelling  of  how  to  produce 
a key  visual  is  essential  for  helping 
students  learn  to  generate  their  own  key 
visuals.  Students  need  explicit  instruction  on 
how  to  present  the  underlying  relationships 
between  the  ideas  in  graphic  form. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  develop  key 
visuals.  A six-step  procedure  suggested  by 
Early,  1989,  is  presented  in  Appendix  H. 

As  this  segment  of  the  program  is  meant  only 
to  introduce  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Knowledge  Framework  approach,  you  will 
need  to  consult  the  Suggested  Readings 
section  at  the  end  of  the  guide  for  more 
comprehensive  information  on  the 
development  and  use  of  key  visuals.  Ideally,  an 
ESL  specialist  trained  in  using  these  strategies 
could  lead  a workshop  on  the  Knowledge 
Framework. 

In  the  social  studies  lesson  in  the  video,  the 
teachers  have  carefully  followed  the  six-step 
procedure  outlined  in  Appendix  H.  The  students 
are  presented  with  a key  visual  that  partially 
summarizes  the  information  in  their  text.  They 
read  and  discuss  the  text  to  complete  the  key 
visual  with  their  teachers.  In  this  way,  the 
teachers  model  the  use  of  a specific  type  of  key 
visual  while  developing  the  key  concepts  in  a 
graphic  form.  This  presentation  is  helpful  to  all 
students. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  key  visuals  help 
students  prepare  for  their  reading  and  for 
thinking  through  their  reading,  key  visuals 
also  help  students  reconstruct  their  knowledge 
after  reading.  The  thinking  processes  and  the 
vocabulary  and  language  structures  are 
practised  in  the  discussion  and  reading,  and 
ultimately  transfer  to  the  students’  writing 
skills. 


To  ensure  that  they  have  understood  the  concepts 
in  the  text  represented  by  the  key  visual,  the 
students  are  asked  to  write  a paragraph 
demonstrating  their  knowledge.  In  order  to  draw 
the  students’  attention  to  the  type  of  language 
that  best  expresses  the  ideas  and  processes  of  the 
particular  knowledge  structure  within  the  topic 
being  addressed,  the  teacher  uses  the  key  visual 
to  elicit  the  vocabulary  and  specific  language 
structures  required  for  the  writing  assignment. 
Examples  of  these  language  structures  are 
provided  on  the  blackboard  as  scaffolds  for  the 
students,  as  demonstrated  in  the  video. 

Beginning  ESL  students  may  need  an 
additional  scaffold  for  writing. 

The  teachers  in  this  junior  high  class  have 
designed  a cloze  paragraph  that  provides  the  : 
language  structures  the  student  will  need  to  be 
able  to  fill  in  the  key  ideas  without  having  to 
focus  too  much  on  the  complex  syntax  of  the 
sentences. 

At  the  close  of  this  lesson,  a beginning  ESL 
student  discusses  his  work  with  the  teacher  to 
confirm  his  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
the  language.  He  is  gaining  the  confidence  he 
needs  to  write  in  the  expository  style  of  the 
contenti area  while  working  with  teachers  and 
peers. 

The  writing  assignments  also  provide  an 
excellent  evaluative  component  for  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  Through  a student’s 
textual  rendering  of  the  key  visual,  teachers 
can  determine  whether  or  not  the  student  has 
clearly  understood  the  key  ideas  and  can 
clearly  express  them  using  the  appropriate 
academic  language.  Because  the  knowledge 
structures  are  found  in  different  types  of 
expository  text,  the  student  gets  practice 
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learning  to  write  in  various  genres  and 
becomes  more  proficient  in  the  area  of 
cognitive  academic  language  development. 

Reciprocal  Teaching 

Reciprocal  Teaching  is  an  instructional 
procedure  for  helping  students  develop 
reading  strategies  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
of  expository  text.  These  strategies  can  be 
extended  to  narrative  text  and  listening 
comprehension  activities.  Students  learn  to 
develop  independent  reading  strategies  while 
working  actively  in  a group  situation,  taking 
turns  in  the  teacher’s  role.  This  type  of  activity 
provides  junior  and  senior  high  ESL  students 
with  the  structure  and  support  they  need  to 
learn  the  cognitive  academic  language  of 
content  area  text  in  both  independent  and 
collaborative  situations. 

The  strategies  learned  through  Reciprocal 
Teaching  have  many  purposes: 

• to  build  understanding  of  what  has 
been  listened  to  or  read 

• tojievelop  independent  reading 
comprehension  strategies 

• to  encourage  the  use  of  background 
knowledge,  predicting,  comprehension 
monitoring,  questioning  and 
summarizing 

• to  promote  active  involvement  in 
reading 

• to  promote  group  interaction 
and  listening  skills 

Since  “Reciprocal  Teaching  is  a dialogue 
between  teachers  and  students  for  the  purpose 
of  jointly  constructing  the  meaning  of  text” 


(Palincsar,  1986),  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
modelling,  guiding,  and  providing  feedback  to 
the  students  is  paramount  to  the  success  of  the 
activity. 

In  the  video,  the  teacher  has  divided  her  senior 
high  social  studies  class  into  groups  of  five, 
ensuring  that  the  ESL  students  are  in  an 
appropriate  support  group.  She  follows  the  same 
procedure  each  time. 

The  students  all  receive  the  same  piece  of 
challenging  expository  text. 

Before  reading  the  text,  the  class  discusses  the 
title  and  students  rely  on  their  background 
knowledge  to  make  predictions  about  what 
they  think  they  will  learn  from  the  text.  The 
teacher  makes  an  effort  to  access  the  different 
background  knowledge  of  all  students, 
including  those  with  ESL  backgrounds. 

The  teacher  and  students  read  a section  of  the 
text  silently.  Some  students  may  prefer  to  read 
it  aloud  in  their  groups. 

Because  the  interactive  dialogue  of  Reciprocal 
Teaching  is  naturally  recursive,  the  ongoing 
interplay  between  teacher  and  students 
seldom  lends  itself  to  a linear  procedure.  To 
begin  the  teaching  of  the  Reciprocal  Teaching 
procedure,  however,  the  teacher  must  explain 
and  model  each  strategy. 

The  teacher  demonstrates  how  to  summarize 
a section  of  text.  She  establishes  the  main  idea 
and  expresses  it  in  her  own  words. 

She  asks  questions  about  the  text  that  lead  to 
clarification  of  the  more  difficult  parts,  and 
then  leads  into  predictions  about  the 
upcoming  segment. 
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Students  may  need  to  seek  clarification  several 
times,  ask  more  questions,  and  clarify  again, 
before  they  are  ready  to  summarize  and  move 
on  to  new  predictions  in  order  to  understand 
the  text. 

The  teacher  supports  the  students’  learning  of 
the  strategies  until  they  can  use  them 
independently  and  successfully.  With  ongoing 
monitoring  of  the  process,  the  teacher  can 
request  that  the  students  take  turns  playing 
the  role  of  teacher  in  their  respective  groups. 
Like  many  students,  some  ESL  students  may 
not  be  ready  for  this  responsibility  during  the 
first  few  rounds,  but  will  eventually  work  into 
the  teacher’s  role  when  they  feel  more 
comfortable. 

The  student’s  role  as  teacherX an  be  broken 
down  into  the  following  processes: 

• Summarize:  Identify  the  main  idea 
and  put  it  in  their  own  words. 

• Question:  Formulate  questions  in 
their  minds  during  reading  and  ask  a 
good  post-reading  question  of  the 
group  members.  (Modelling  the 
questioning  process  is  crucial,  and  the 
teacher  must  draw  careful  attention  to 
the  different  types  and  levels  of 
questioning.  Throughout  the  initial 
stages  of  implementing  the  Reciprocal 
Teaching  procedure,  the  teacher  needs 
to  ensure  that  the  students  are 
learning  to  ask  a range  of  questions.) 

• Clarify:  During  reading,  students 
discuss  points  of  comprehension 
breakdown  and  identify  fix-up 
strategies  (e.g.,  reading  ahead, 
rereading,  asking  for  help). 


• Predict:  Ask  themselves  what  will 
happen  next  and  why  they  think  that. 

The  rest  of  the  students  in  the  group  assume 
the  following  responsibilities: 

• Agree  that  the  summary  is  accurate 
and  affirm  the  quality  of  the  questions. 

• Answer  the  questions. 

• Help  one  another  to  clarify  the 
sections  of  the  text  that  are  not  clear. 

Reciprocal  Teaching  requires  a great  deal  of 
teacher  modelling,  guidance,  encouragement, 
and  ongoing  monitoring.  The  teacher  must  be 
prepared  to  work  on  the  four  essential 
strategies  so  that  the  students  will  use  them 
automatically,  ultimately  becoming  their  own 
“teachers.” 

Summarizing  is  a complex  process  that 
requires  a great  deal  of  “how  to”  teaching  on 
behalf  of  the  classroom  teacher.  It  acts  as  a 
general  test  of  comprehension.  If  students 
cannot  make  a good  summary  of  the  text,  then 
they  did  not  truly  understand  what  they  read 
and  need  to  re-read  to  clarify. 

Questioning  requires  a range  of  both  literal 
and  higher  level  inferencing-type  questions 
and  is  crucial  for  understanding  complex  text, 
as  it  allows  students  to  monitor  for  themselves 
whether  the  text  makes  sense  to  them. 

Clarifying  is  essential  to  monitoring 
comprehension,  as  students  try  to  isolate  and 
formulate  their  difficulties  in  understanding 
text.  Clarifying  focuses  on  word  and  phrase 
levels  of  meaning  and  students  must  use 
evidence  from  previous  and  subsequent  text  to 
decipher  ambiguities  in  the  meaning  of 
problematic  words  or  phrases. 
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Predicting  requires  making  guesses  or 
hypotheses  about  what  the  author  is  likely  to 
say  next,  thus  promoting  an  overall  reading 
strategy  of  hypothesis  formation  and  testing. 
Skilled  readers  develop  expectations  and 
assess  them  as  they  glean  evidence  from  the 
text. 

Accurate  predicting  relies  heavily  on 
background  knowledge  and  life  experience,  so 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  ESL  students  will 
bring  different  cultural  and  educational 
perspectives  to  reading  tasks.  Awareness  of 
and  appreciation  for  these  diverse  perspectives 
is  vital  to  assisting  the  learning  of  ESL 
students  and  their  peers. 

Reciprocal  Teaching  is  a flexible  instructional 
procedure  using  strategies  that  transfer  to  all 
areas  of  learning,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
developing  independent,  self-monitoring, 
critical  thinkers.  It  is  effective  in  a variety  of 
teaching  situations — one  teacher  with  two 
students,  one  teacher  with  a group  of  five 
students,  peer  tutors  with  two  students,  or 
large  classes  divided  into  reading  groups. 
Because  it  is  highly  structured,  with  all 
students  having  specific  tasks,  and  it  provides 
opportunities  to  focus  on  both  written  and 
oral  academic  language,  it  is  an  ideal  forum  for 
junior  and  senior  high  ESL  students  to  work 
comfortably  and  collaboratively  with  their 
English-speaking  peers. 

The  lessons  presented  in  this  video  serve  only 
to  introduce  the  respective  strategies.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  the  post-viewing 
discussions  teachers  will  determine  which 
strategies  they  would  like  to  research  further 
with  a view  to  implementing  them  in  their 
classrooms.  The  Suggested  Readings  section  is 
included  to  help  direct  the  viewer’s 


exploration  of  strategies  for  helping  the  ESL 
student  share  success  in  junior  high  and 
secondary  classrooms. 


Suggested  Study  Guidelines 


Whether  you  are  using  this  video  for 
independent  study  or  as  part  of  a professional 
development  inservice,  the  following  pre-  and 
post- viewing  guidelines  may  be  useful  to  you. 
Ideally,  an  ESL  specialist  should  lead  the 
inservice  or  be  consulted  for  follow-up  if  you 
are  working  on  your  own. 

Pre-viewing  Suggestions 

1 . List  what  you  feel  are  the  three  main 
challenges  facing  the  secondary  ESL 
student.  Write  them  in  the  chart  provided 
in  Appendix  J.  You  may  need  to 
differentiate  between  ESL  junior  and 
senior  high  students.  Discuss  these 
challenges  as  a group  whenever  possible. 

What  are  you  currently  doing  in  your 
classroom  to  help  your  students  meet 
these  challenges?  Write  notes  in  the  first 
box  on  the  chart,  “Current  Practice;” 

2.  View  the  tape:  Length  (28:50) 

While  watching  the  video,  note  any 
strategies  that  may  help  your  students 
with  the  challenges  you  have  identified. 
Record  these  on  the  chart  in  the  second 
box,  “Strategies  Learned  from  Video.” 
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Post-viewing  Suggestions 

1.  Determine  one  strategy  you  would  find 
most  appropriate  to  implement  in  your 
teaching  situation. 


First,  share  what  you  are  currently  doing 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  identified  challenges. 
Determine  what  is  working  or  not  working  in 
your  classroom.  Note  the  pluses  and  minuses 
of  these  strategies  for  all  your  students. 


2.  If  working  in  a group  situation,  the 
inservice  leader  may  ask  each  member  of 
the  group  to  identify  his/her  specific  area 
of  interest  and  then  divide  the  large  group 
into  smaller  sub-groups  for  discussion. 

3.  Members  of  each  subgroup  can  develop  an 
action  plan  for  conducting  further 
research  on  areas  they  wish  to  pursue  with 
a view  to  classroom  or  school-wide 
implementation. 

As  an  example,  you  may  try  the  following 
procedure: 


One  group  member  takes  responsibility  for 
researching  more  about  the  area  of  interest 
(see  Suggested  Readings)  and  providing  the 
group  with  the  information  gathered. 

Reconvene  to  discuss  the  research.  Each 
member  undertakes  to  try  out  a specific 
strategy  in  his/her  classroom. 

After  a trial  period,  the  group  meets  again  to 
discuss  what  is  working  best  for  each  of  them 
and  their  students. 
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Appendix  A 


Principles  of  Second  Language  Learning  Checklist  Chart 


Program  One 

Second  Language  Learning 
Principle 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1.  A supportive  environment 
is  key  to  learning  a second 
language. 

2.  Language  is  learned  through 
social  interaction. 

3.  Students  learn  more 
effectively  when  they  use 
language  for  a purpose. 

4.  The  initial  focus  of  second 
language  is  on  meaning 
rather  than  form. 

5.  Language  and  concepts  are 
developed  together. 

6.  Language  must  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  student  can 
understand  what  is  being 
communicated. 

7.  Language  skills  develop 
gradually. 

8.  Second  language  learning 
builds  on  previous 
knowledge  and  experience. 
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Appendix  B 


Creating  a Supportive  Environment:  Sample  Classroom  Layouts 
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Appendix  C 


Characteristics  of  a Supportive  Environment: 
Organizing  for  Cooperative  Learning 


A physical  environment  organized  to  promote 
talking  naturally  facilitates  cooperative 
learning. 

In  a cooperative  learning  environment: 

• students  work  together  toward  a group 
goal 

• cooperation  versus  competition  is 
emphasized 

• ideas  and  materials  are  shared 

• there  is  individual  accountability:  each 
member  of  the  group  is  recognized 

To  make  cooperative  learning  work  as  well  as 
possible  for  all  students,  consider  these 
organizational  criteria: 

• Groups  need  to  be  carefully  selected 

by  the  teacher  so  that  the  ESL  student 
has  strong  language  models  and  feels 
supported  both  emotionally  and 
academically  Working  with  peers  who 
speak  the  same  first  language  is 
important  in  certain  situations,  but 
teachers  need  to  take  an  active  role  in 
rotating  group  membership  so  that 
clustering  of  ESL  students  does  not 
occur  repeatedly 


assignment.  Each  ESL  student  needs 
to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  group  in 
a specific  way,  given  his/her  specific 
level  of  linguistic  development. 

Teacher  modelling  and  coaching  of 
group  skills  and  processes  are 
extremely  important.  Instructions 
need  to  be  presented  carefully,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  Visual  and 
linguistic  support  must  be  available  in 
the  form  of  pictures,  posters,  charts, 
reference  books,  along  with  a prepared 
set  of  questions  with  language 
^structures  and  vocabulary  that 
students  may  need  to  guide  both  the 
individual  and  the  group  learning 
process.  With  these  specific  structures 
in  place,  individual  accountability  is 
also  facilitated. 

Group  tasks  should  be  structured  in  a 
way  that  forces  interaction  and 
discussion , again  with  consideration 
for  the  linguistic  ability  of  the 
individual  ESL  student.  Alternatives 
other  than  strictly  oral  participation 
need  to  be  available. 


• Group  work  must  be  very  task  and 
role  specific  so  that  students 
understand  exactly  what  is  required 
and  who  carries  out  each  part  of  the 
assigned  task.  There  must  be  both  an 
instructional  goal  and  a language 
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Appendix  D 


Benefits  of  Structured,  Non-competitive 
Cooperative  Learning 


• ESL  students  develop  positive 
interdependence,  learning  a great  deal 
from  the  language  models  and 
interpersonal  and  group  skills  of  their  peer 
group,  and  they  confirm  their 
understanding  through  observation. 

• They  hear  and  speak  English  in  a natural 
setting  with  more  opportunities  to  practise 
different  communicative  functions,  such 
as:  paraphrasing  other  students’  ideas, 
asking  for  explanations,  summarizing, 
clarifying,  agreeing,  disagreeing  and 
interrupting  politely. 

• They  can  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of 
their  culture  and  their  own  areas  of 
expertise.  Even  beginning  students  can 
feel  secure  about  contributing  to  the  group 


at  their  own  level  of  ability,  thus 
developing  self-confidence  in  a non- 
competitive situation. 

• They  profit  from  the  natural  redundancy 
that  occurs  when  asking  and  answering 
questions  and  working  together  to  solve 
problems. 

• They  have  opportunities  to  experience 
success  in  a setting  where  different 
strengths  and  learning  styles  are 
accommodated,  and  to  readily  gain 
clarification  of  concepts  from  their  peers. 

• They  can  improve  their  (CALP)  Cognitive 
Academic  Language  Proficiency,  as 
language  and  academic  content  are  always 
presented  in  context. 


A < 
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Appendix  E 


Three  Examples  of  Structured 
Non-competitive  Cooperative  Learning 


3-Step  Interview 

• Students  are  organized  in  teams  of  four 
and  numbered  off  #1,  #2,  #3,  #4. 

• Team  members  interview  each  other  in 
pairs,  using  the  following  procedure: 

• #2  interviews  #1  while  #4 
interviews  #3 

• students  reverse  roles:  #1 
interviews  #2  while  #3 
interviews  #4 

• team  members  share:  #1  shares 
with  the  team  what  he/she  learned 
in  the  interview,  followed  by  #2, 
#3,  #4  in  turn. 

Round-Robin 

• Students  in  teams  of  four  think  of  ways 
they  can  solve  an  assigned  problem. 

• Starting  with  student  #1,  team  members 
take  turns,  contributing  one  idea  each. 


• Team  members  review  and  summarize 
their  team’s  ideas. 

• Each  member  finds  a partner  on  a nearby 
team  and  they  share  their  team’s  ideas. 

• The  teacher  gathers  the  groups  together  to 
facilitate  class  discussion  of  key  ideas  in 
the  problem. 

Jigsaw 

• Students  are  members  of  both  a home 
team  and  an  expert  group. 

• Expert  groups  are  formed  by  identifying 
one  member  of  each  home  team  who  will 
become  an  “expert”  on  a particular  topic 
or  a particular  aspect  of  a task. 

• They  return  to  their  home  teams  to  teach 
their  teammates  what  they  have 
learned. 
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Different  Types  of  Comprehensible  Input 


Nonverbal:  using  gestures,  body  movements 
(including  pantomimes)  and  facial  expressions 
to  relay  intentions. 

Paraverbal:  employing  different  vocalizations 
with  varying  volume  and  intonation,  being 
aware  of  one’s  manner  of  delivery  with  regards 
to  clarity  and  rate  of  the  message,  and  pausing 
to  allow  processing  time  for  the  listener. 


Discourse:  remembering  to  consistently 
repeat  and  recycle  new  words  or  structures  in 
novel  contexts,  to  frequently  rephrase  and 
paraphrase,  and  to  frame  or  draw  attention  to 
new  information  in  a systematic  manner. 

Contextual:  using  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
photos,  charts,  advance  organizers,  webs  and 
maps  to  support  oral  presentations,  as  well  as 
using  realia  that  appeal  to  all  the  senses. 


Appendix  G 


Providing  Comprehensible  Input: 
Levels  of  Questioning 


• Asking  YES/NO  questions:  The  student 
need  respond  only  with  “yes”  or  “no.” 
(“Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  library?”) 

• Asking  EITHER/OR  questions:  The 

student  need  respond  only  with  one  word. 
(“What  is  Bonita  painting?”  Answer:  “A 
horse.”  If  no  answer  is  forthcoming, 
provide  choices:  “A  horse  or  a dog?”) 

• Asking  WHERE/WHAT  questions:  The 

student  need  respond  with  only  one  word 
or  a phrase.  (“Where  is  Yusuke  sitting?” 
Answer:  “Over  there.”) 

• Asking  questions  requiring  a content 
vocabulary  answer:  The  student  can 
respond  in  complete  sentences.  ( “ What  is 
Emma  reading?”  Answer:  “She’s  reading 
her  journal.”  “What  did  Yelian  do?” 
Answer:  “He  made  a poster .”) 

Strategies  for  Responding 
to  Student  Output 

• Use  confirmation  check  and  clarification 
requests. 

S:  Yesterday,  I come  late  because  I see 
immigrant  officer. 

T:  You  came  late  yesterday  because  you 
saw  the  immigration  officer. 


• Use  student  rephrasings  and  expansion. 

S:  I go  tomorrow  for  doctor. 

T:  Oh,  you  will  go  to  the  doctor 

tomorrow! 

• Give  extra  chances — pauses,  prompts,  self- 
rephrasings,  requests  for  more  information 
(probes). 

S:  I can  no  see  the... the... 

T:  ...the  chart  board? 

S:  No,  that  thing. 

T:  The  black  board?  Which  one? 
Show  me.  (The  student  gets  up 
and  points.) 

T:  Oh,  the  poster!  You  can’t  see  the 
poster.  Can  you  see  it  now? 

S:  Yes.  Now,  I see. 

• Correct  by  focusing  on  the  message  (its 
meaning  and  intelligibility) . 

S:  I want  know  more  cafeteria. 

(heard  as  “I  want  no  more 
cafeteria.”) 

T:  You  don’t  want  to  go  to  the 
cafeteria? 

S:  No.  I want.  I don’t  know  where  is 
cafeteria. 

T:  Oh!  You  want  to  know  where  the 
cafeteria  is! 
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Appendix  H 


Early’s  (1989)  Procedure  for 
Developing  Key  Visuals 


1.  Read  the  text  to  ascertain  the  author’s 
message  and  the  conceptual  structure  of 
the  writing.  Divide  the  text  into  natural 
sections  such  as  a paragraph,  several 
paragraphs,  or  an  entire  chapter. 

2.  Determine  the  key  ideas  you  want  the 
students  to  learn.  Identify  content 
vocabulary  and  discourse  structures 
crucial  for  the  student’s  understanding. 
The  charts  can  help  you  to  do  this. 

3.  Review  the  key  ideas  and  find  and  label 
the  knowledge  structures  in  those  ideas. 
Referring  to  the  language  structures  (see 
the  chart  on  page  13)  in  the  text  helps  to 
identify  its  knowledge  structure  or 
structures. 


4.  Survey  the  text  for  any  graphics  (charts, 
tables,  diagrams)  that  may  be  usable  as 
key  visuals.  Check  the  Knowledge 
Framework  Key  Visuals  chart  for 
suggestions.  If  none  are  suitable,  develop 
your  own  key  visual  that  best  captures  the 
essence  of  the  text, 

5.  Repeat  steps  2 - 4 for  each  section  of  the 
text. 

6.  After  completing  a review  of  all  sections  of 
the  text  and  developing  the  appropriate 
key  visuals,  design  a comprehensive  visual 
that  captures  the  whole  text. 
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Appendix  I 


Classification  of  Language 
and  Content  Activites 

Within  Cummin’s  (1982)  Framework 


Non-academic  or  cognitively 
undemanding  activities 

Academic  and  cognitively 
demanding  activities 

/ 1 

Developing  survival  vocabulary. 

Following  demonstrated  directions. 

III 

Developing  academic  vocabulary. 

Understanding  academic 

presentations  accompanied  by  visuals, 
demonstrations,  of  a process,  etc' 

Participating  in  hands-on  science  activities 

Playing  simple  games. 

Making  models,  maps,  charts,  and  graphs  in 
social  studies 

Participating  in  art,  music,  physical 
education,  and  some  vocational 
education  classes. 

Solving  math  computation  problems 

Solving  math  word  problems  assisited  by 
manipulatives  and/or  illustrations. 
Participating  in  academic  discussions. 

Engaging  in  face-to-face  interactions. 

Making  brief  oral  presentations 

Practicing  oral  language  exercises  and 

communicative  language  functions. 

Using  higher  level  comprehension  skills  in 
listening  to  oral  texts. 

Understanding  written  text  through 

discussion,  illustrations,  and  visuals. 

Answering  lower  level  questions. 

Writing  simple  science  and  social  studies 
reports  with  format  provided. 

Answering  higher  level  questions. 

II 

IV 

Engaging  in  predictable  telephone 
conversations. 

Understanding  academic  presentations  without 
visuals  or  demonstrations. 

Developing  initial  reading  skills:  decoding 
and  literal  comprehension. 

Reading  and  writing  for  personal  purposes: 
notes,  lists,  recipes,  etc. 

Reading  and  writing  for  operational 

purposes:  directions,  forms,  licenses, 
etc. 

Making  formal  oral  presentations. 

Using  higher  level  reading  comprehension 
skills:  inferential  and  critical  reading. 

Reading  for  information  in  content  subjects. 

Writing  compositions,  essays,  and  research 
reports  in  content  subjects. 

Solving  math  word  problems  without 
illustrations. 

) r Writing  answers  to  lower  level  questions. 

Writing  answers  to  higher  level  questions. 

Taking  standardized  achievements  tests. 

Chamot  and  O’Malley  (1987) 
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Appendix  J 


Elementary  Focus  Areas  Chart 


Program  2 

' ■ ./ .•  :/  ' ' ' ' 1 

Focus  Areas 

Pre- Viewing 

Post-Viewing 

What  are  you 
currently  doing? 

What  will  you 
consider  doing? 

1 . Organizing  your  learning 
environment  so  it  is  more 

conducive  to  second 
language  learning. 

2.  Modifying  your  language 
so  that  ESL  students  can 

better  understand. 

3.  Integrating  the  teaching  of 
language  with  content 
teaching. 

4.  Reading  and  writing  with 
beginning  ESL  students. 
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Appendix  K 


Challenges  Facing  the  Secondary  ESL  Student 
Implications  for  Teaching 


Program  3 

Identified 

Challenge 

Current 

Practice 

Strategies  Learned 
from  Video 

Strategies  to 
Learn  More  About 

1 

2 

3 
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Suggested  Readings 


The  following  resources  support  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  strategies  presented  in  this 
video  series.  They  are  highly  recommended  as 
follow-up  reading  to  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  video  programs. 

Chamot,  A.  U.,  O’Malley,  M.  J.,  Kupper,  L. 
(1992)  Building  Bridges:  Content  and  Learning 
Strategies.  Heinle  and  Heinle/Nelson 
Publishers. 

This  text  with  its  three  component  parts, 
High  beginning,  Low  intermediate,  and 
intermediate,  is  a series  designed  to  prepare 
secondary  ESL  students  for  success  in 
academic  subject  areas.  Its  premise  is  to 
integrate  content,  cognitive  academic 
language  development  and  direct 
instruction  in  learning  strategies  in  lessons 
that  encourage  student  analysis  and  critical 
thinking.  The  language  and  concepts  of 
math,  science,  social  studies  and  literature 
are  dealt  with  in  detail.  It  provides  teachers 
with  strategies  and  ideas  that  are  easily 
adaptable  to  any  secondary  curriculum. 

Cummins,  J.  (1989)  Empowering  Minority 
Students.  CABE  (California  Association  for 
Bilingual  Education),  California. 

In  this  book,  Cummins  presents  a 
framework  outlining  the  essential  features 
of  programs  that  ensure  positive  outcomes 
for  minority  students.  He  explains  why 
certain  minority  groups  may  tend  to 
experience  academic  failure  and  how 
helping  them  to  maintain  their  first 
language  is  important  to  their  success  and 
empowerment. 


Dixon,  C.  N.,  Nessel,  D.  (1983)  Language 
Experience  Approach  to  Reading  (and  Writing): 
Language  Experience  Reading  for  Second 
Language  Learners.  Alemany  Press/Pippin 
Publishing  Ltd. 

This  book  examines  the  Language 
Experience  Approach  and  its  value  to  ESL 
learners,  as  one  method  of  acquiring  oral, 
aural,  reading  and  writing  skills.  Examples 
of  student  work  and  a modified  program  are 
presented  to  demonstrate  the  flexibility  of 
the  LEA  approach  and  why  it  works  for  ESL 
students  of  all  ages. 

Early,  M.  (1989)  “Using  Key  Visuals  to  Aid 
ESL  Students’  Comprehension  of  Content 
Classroom  Texts.”  Reading-Canada-Lecture  7 
(4).  • 


Enright,  D.S.  (1986)  “Use  Everything  You 
Have  to  Teach  English:  Providing  useful  input 
to  young  language  learners.”  In  P.  Rigg  and  D. 
S.  Enright  (Eds.),  Children  and  ESL:  Integrating 
Perspectives  (pp. 115-62).  Washington,  D.C.: 
Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages. 

This  article  describes  how  a classroom 
teacher  adapts  her  teaching  style  to 


In  this  journal  article,  Early  discusses  the 
rationale  and  practical  applications  of  using 
key  visuals  and  how  they  work  within  the 
Knowledge  Framework.  By  employing 
practical  examples,  she  presents  procedures 
for  constructing  and  using  key  visuals  with 
all  students  in  the  content  classroom. 
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accommodate  the  needs  of  a multicultural 
classroom  with  native  English-speakers  and 
beginner,  intermediate,  and  advanced  ESL 
students.  It  focuses  especially  on  how  she 
adapted  her  language  and  presentations  to 
provide  comprehensible  input. 

Helmer,  Sylvia.  (1992)  Integrating  Language 
and  Content:  A Planning  Guide  for  Teachers. 
Program  Services,  Vancouver  School  Board. 

This  document  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Vancouver  School  Board.  The  handbook 
is  divided  into  two  main  parts:  (I)  a 
description  of  the  Knowledge  Framework 
approach  to  simultaneously  developing 
language  and  content;  ( II)  how  to  connect 
relevant  curriculum  to  an  effective 
approach  to  integrating  language 
development  and  content  learning. 
Although  the  author  deals  with  curriculum 
from  British  Columbia,  the  principles  and 
procedures  may  be  applied  to  any 
curriculum.  Both  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  can  benefit  from  using  this 
handbook  to  help  identify  and  fill  gaps  in 
content  or  skills  that  may  become  evident 
as  ESL  students  work  in  their  classrooms. 

Holt,  Daniel  D.  (ed.)  (1993)  Cooperative 
Learning:  A Response  to  Linguistic  and  Cultural 
Diversity.  Centre  for  Applied  Linguistics  and 
Delta  Systems. 

This  is  a very  practical  book  for  K-12 
teachers  who  wish  to  implement  structured, 
non-competitive,  cooperative  learning 
strategies  so  that  all  students  will  have 
varied  and  equal  opportunities  to  acquire 
language  and  content.  Examples  of  effective 
group  learning  activities  for  different  grad.e 
levels  are  presented  within  the  context  of 


content-area  lessons. 

Meyers,  Mary.  (1993)  Teaching  to  Diversity: 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Multi-Ethnic 
Classroom.  Irwin  Publishing,  Ontario. 

Written  by  a Canadian  teacher,  this  book  is 
designed  for  all  educators  of  ESL  students 
at  the  elementary  level.  It  presents  second 
language  acquisition  theory  and  tested 
teaching  practices.  Included  are: 
suggestions  for  developing  a supportive 
classroom  environment,  strategies  for 
reading  and  writing,  ways  to  structure 
cooperative  learning  activities,  and  much 
more. 

Mohan,  Bernard.  (1986)  Language  and 
Content.  Reading,  MA.,  Addison- Wesley. 

This  foundational  text  presents  Mohan’s 
approach  to  the  integration  of  language  and 
content,  known  as  the  Knowledge 
Framework.  This  book  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  ESL  and  content  teachers  seeking 
further  understanding  of  the  theory  behind 
this  particular  teaching  strategy. 

Palincsar,  A.  and  Brown  A.  (1966)  “Interactive 
Teaching  to  Promote  Independent  Learning 
from  Text.”  The  Reading  Teacher , April, 

(pp.  771-776). 

In  this  article,  Palincsar  and  Brown  outline 
the  tenets  of  Reciprocal  Teaching,  a strategy 
that  promotes  comprehension  of  text  and 
comprehension  monitoring.  They  explain 
the  goals  of  Reciprocal  Teaching,  and 
describe  each  of  the  accompanying 
strategies,  by  taking  the  reader  through  the 
actual  step-by-step  procedure  in  the 
Reciprocal  Teaching  strategy. 
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